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olden portraits stepping out of their frames. Everywhere 
apparent is the knack of the practiced writer, of putting an 
idea in a terse paragraph. He speaks of that old class 
"who could still put a dash of color into evening dress;" 
and again of the Sabbath passage from church as that " clear- 
ing house of gossip, the aftermath of the service." 

Mr. Stephenson's book is coincident with Mr. Church- 
ill's "The Crisis" in more than mere simultaneity. The 
latter treats, though far more discursively, of similar con- 
ditions existent in St. Louis at the opening of the war. 
Both have divided families, warring brothers, and hesitant 
patriots, in theme. Strangely, both have pairs of cousins, 
as undecided lovers; and both make the "hero" stand cap- 
ture, trial, and sentence to hang as a spy, only to be saved 
in similar fashion — that is, through a pilgrimage to Wash- 
ington by the heroine, her penetrating into Mr. Lincoln's 
private office, and that good man's granting pardon at once 
for my lady's eyes! Oddest of all, both pairs of lovers meet 
in the President's sanctum, are left alone by that most saga- 
cious statesmen, and there renew their troth. Yet there is 
indisputable proof that neither author could possibly have 
suspected the other's theme, far less his treatment of it,. 
The volumes were issued at almost the same time: one in 
London, the other in New York. To discuss their merits 
relatively would demand space not at hand. It may only 
be suggested that Mr. Stephenson's picture of President 
Lincoln will be surer to meet the approval of that great 
man's world-spread admirers than the rival and coincidental 
portrait of " The Crisis." T. C. De Leon. 



Henry Bourland: The Passing of the Cavalier. By Albert Elmer Han- 
cock. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1901. 

From the same publishing house as "The Crisis," but not 
with the same practiced literary art, comes ' ' Henry Bourland, ' ' 
a novel of Reconstruction in Virginia. Its author, Mr. Han- 
cock, is stated to be a Philadelphian, who, however, must 
have spent some of his years in the mountains and valleys of 
the western counties of Virginia. From this point of view the 
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wide sympathy and patriotic interest of the author deserve the 
utmost commendation. The attitude of the best minds North 
and South seems to be understood with unusual insight. The 
latter part of the book, dealing with the subject more im- 
mediately at hand, is distinctly better than the earlier in its 
construction and character portrayal. The weakness of this 
earlier portion is that it serves merely as an introduction for 
the latter. The author is more interested in the historic setting 
than in his characters, and even this is more imagined than 
visualized to himself or to the reader. This may be said of 
the pictures of war, of the battle, of the wooing of a wife, 
who remains a nebulous character throughout and is only 
there to help others out. The figure of Elsie Vinton, after 
being forgotten, comes back unexpectedly and unnecessarily 
in the latter half, which takes an entirely new turn. But she 
is now better portrayed, and could have played a prominent 
part in a separate or different sort of novel. 

The fundamental weakness of the work is that it contains 
too much heterogeneous material — matter that could be made 
to fill two or more books. In construction and character por- 
trayal, therefore, the story is weak, and reveals the beginner 
with his art. But the style steadily improves as the story 
draws to a close. At first it is word}', is burdened with 
empty ornament, and is without distinction ; with greater 
emotions to sustain, it grows simpler and more natural, and 
supports its own weight at last. 

The real interest and power of the book is thus toward its 
close — not in the pictures of war time, which Mr. Churchill 
has just presented with infinitely more power, and not in the 
earlier period of Reconstruction for which readers will go to 
M:\ Page's "Red Rock," but in the picture of the later 
stages of Reconstruction, and particularly of the Readjuster 
times. Here the author seems to know his ground at first 
hand and to have been in close contact with the theme he 
treats. More artistic it would have been to have taken this 
climax alone and developed the novel out of it. The historic 
setting constitutes its value, and there is no more fateful pe- 
riod of American and Virginian history. 
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